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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper warn to oxBminm the extent 
of teciching methodology that v/as actxially hGincj pr^iGticed 
by the full--tinie instructional staff at Manatee Junior 
College in the spring semGstGr of the 1974-75 acadGmlc 
year. The determination of the niethodology being u^ed 
was made by surveying the faculty ^ith cin open--ended 
qiies tionnaire , 

The results of these gueshionrialres were analy:^ed 
and positive recoinniendabioris were made for the improvement 
of these methodologies* The recomrriendatioiis consist 
pximarily of a proposed In-^serv^ice prDfesslonal devolop- 
ment program. The program calls for the use of consultants 
through a series of t^o-day workshops^ The total program 
is to be a faculty-originated, f aculty-daveloped and faculty'- 
administered procedure* The propDsal contains suggestions 
for selecting a consultant, developing and originating the 
program and approscimate costs of the program as well as a 
source for funding it. 
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INTRODUCTION 

My purpose in this paper was to eKamine the extent 
of teaching iriathodology that v/as actually being practiced 
by the full-tin:© instructional personnel at Manatae Junior 
College (MJC) in the spring semester of the 1974-75 academic 
year. Through inforniai dlGcuasions with faculty raeinberB^ 
the writer has observed a faculty awarenesa of the need 
for using sound instructional techniques. However^ those 
discussions usually dealt in generalizations and there 
was very little mention of specific conternporary learning 
theories* It was hoped that \^hen faculty members were 
confronted with the task of putting words on papery the 
true nature of instructional strategies would emerge and 
that rhetoric would be separated from practice* 

Manatee Junior College is a public Institution support"* 
ed by the State of Florida. It is fully accredited and is 
located in a large housing development on Sarasota Bay 
midway between the cities of Bradenton and Sarasota. It 
serves approximately thirty-five hundred students per sem- 
ester, o€ theses seventeen hundred are part--time and eighteen 
hundred are full-time. These students reside primarily in 
Manatee and Sarasota Counties; although^ students from other 



countieB in Plorjjda attond MJC, Tha imrollmcint also in- 
cludoa students from a nurrLbar of other otateB and nations. 

The pirlniary components of the economy of the araa 
servGd by HJC arc agriculture, light industry and tourioiiu 
There in also soTwn phosphate mining ^'^^^^^ s^ubetantlo 1 
aniount of shipping through a daap-watar port. 

By legislativG enactinent/ Manatee Junior Collage was 
directed to provide thrae types of higher education, in-- 
eluding (a) a university-^paralleL curriculum; (b) coursesi 
designed to meet the vocational-'prof Dssional need of tho 
Manatee-- Sarasota community; and (c) a program of adult 
education. In addition to these mandated functions, MJC 
has establishecl itself as one of the leaders in comiaunity 
art and cultural activitieG, 

Manatee Junior College began its first classee in the 
fall of 1958. I'his year it will serve more than fi\re 
thousand stadenta. 

The students of MJC "are serTCd by sixty-siK full-^tiine 
faculty (defined as teaching at least twelvo aemeoter hours) 
and one hundred ten additional staff members^ Including 
adniinistrators, part-^time faculty and professional assistants* 
Of the sixty-six full-'tiine teaching faculty, ten hold a 
doctor ata and the remainder have masters degrees* 

hn escamination of current records at MJC showed that 
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these degrees are in a variety ol: academic dlsciplinGB, 
In view of the fact that MJC is fjolaly a taaching institu-" 
tion it was surprising to discovur that only five of the 
full-time instructional staff had degrees in ediicatiori. 
This abBence of upeclfied degreec in oducation combinad 
s^^th teaching as baing the primary objectl\fe of MJC hari 
prompted this study of the instriictional methocls and 
techniques actually being practiced at MJC. 

Thio study Was limited to the full-time teaching 
faculty. This restriatlon v^as imposed for two reasons i 
(1) the full-^time facalty daterminG the quality and direc- 
tion of the iiistrmctional program^ and (2) the part-- tine 
personnel expei^ience a high turn over rate, and it would 
not be possible to establish a general pattern by sampling 
the current part^tini© faculty. 

The success of Manatee Junior College as ineasured in 
terms of its graduates would be described as better than 
average for Florida Coinmunity Colleges. Recent statistics 
froni the Dean of Occupational Education show that all 1974 
graduates of the two-year degree prograins were either employ-- 
ed or were able to obtain employment in their areas of prep-- 
aration* The^ MJC students who transferred tp four-^year 
institutions in Florida had an overall grade point average 
of 2.93 which ranks third among all the stiidents from the 
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twenty-ei<jht com3munity co.llegcis In Florida viho trans feirrecJ 
-fco In-atate institutioiis . 
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6ACKGR0UND AND SIGNIPICANCE 
Introduoticnri 

In view of its teaching mission the coinmunity college's 
moBt tiaportant element, after the student is the faculty. 
!kB indicated by Monroe (1972/ p. 254) r student discontent 
is novB a result of poor indiJEtorent teaching than it is 
of irrelevant curricula. It is also reported by Monroe 
that moat students evaluate thalr college experience in 
terms of the human equation----th^ faculty and the extent 
the faculty has had personal aoncern for the student- It 
was the intent of this study to help identify those teaching 
niethods and techniques of the faculty at MJC that help them 
fulfill their role in the humM equation. 

Relation Bet we en L earning Theories and Teaching Strategies 

■ — -_ ■-- - ■ . _ ^ ^ ^ ^ — _._ - .r* ~ _ - HT 

Moxily (1968^ p, 310) defineis teaching as the facilitation 
, of learning* Mouly (1968, p. 311) also concludes that although 

the learner must do the learniiigr the teacher is a determining 
#actor with respect to both th^ learner's progress and the 
final status he will atain, Em also concludes that if the 
teacher is to provide the student with effective guidance in 
Learning, it is imperative that he know specifically what 
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role he is to play and the techniquGfei by v^hich effeatlv:^ 
learning can be promotud. That Lb, ha Tnuot be knowloflyGable 
in learning theories and ha must employ teaching sti%rrtogleB 
that will implement these theories. 

Additional ciocumantatiDn that QStablishes a direct 
connection between learning theories and teaching strategies 
is provided by Bernard (1965, 4R) , who summarizes hin 
findings in the following g^tatement* "It has been shown 
that the nature of learning and its various theoretical 
©xplanations can ba utilised to inake the viork of the teacher 
more effective. It is up to the teacher to use all avallable 
knowledge in attempting to solve specific classroom problems. 
The teacher must also continue to seek better answerB from 
contemporary literature, Only the growing teacher can Btim- 
ulate optimum gro%vth In the pupils," 

Current Prornotion of Teacher Growth at -Mia'C 

At Manatee Junior college there has been no well-defined 
plan^ with statad means and objectives, for enhancing teacher 
performance* The actiy^ities in this area have been limited 
to the actions taken by individual teachers. These improve- 
ment activities have consisted^ primarily, of additional 
graduate work, and attendance at state and national meetings. 
While these expariences may enhance the individual teacher, 
they provide little campus -wide impact on the student* 
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Training of_M^"t^J>^«^ ^^^l^ ;t..,^yPPOi^£i.^^.. tUiaiilJNorim 

Since stcitictics are usually oasiQ]: l:o colleat and 
analy^^c than attitudes and feelingB^ most wtudios dealing 
with comiimnity college teachers' competency are restriatad 
to degreeB earned and pravious oKparionce* h comprahensive 
national Eitudy meriBurimg thG previouB atatistiai; v/as under'- 
' taten by Medsker and Tj.llary in 1971. Modoker and Tillory 
report that nationwidai 77.7 paraont of the community college 
teachers held maaters degrees, 8,6 percent held doctorate 
deg ea and over 10 percent held bachelor degrees (Medskar 
and Tillery, 1971, p, 88). The Medsker and Tillory study 
supports an earlier study made by Gleaner (1968) , Gleazer 
aunmiarized the degrae status of community collego Instructors 
by stating that "national studies over an eight-^year period 
(1957-1955) show nu significant change in the proportion of 
the new junior college^ teachers who have the doctorate (6,2 
percent) , or those with one year of advanced credit beyond 
the masters degree (20,7 percent)* The proportion of new 
teacherB holding the masters degree rone from 43.6 percent 
to 51*3 percent, while that of new teachers starting full'-' 
time service before achieving a masters degree declined from 
28.1 percent ^ 21*8 psrcent" (Gleazer, 1968, p, 114) 
These statistics are similar to those reported by C3raybeal 
(1970^ p, 10)^ 6*2 percent had doctoratoG, 27*7 percent had 
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waBtcrn degree pliia arm yoMr ^ 49*9 percant held maiitoru 
degrce^ti and 16*1 peraeiib had lasB than ri mastars ctagrao. 

Based upori the previously nientlonad national Gtucliegj, 
it appears that norrunanity collegcj teachQrB ara adequately 
trained to teach the SMbject inattor fieldo at the cormnunity 
collcgp IovqI. hi\ DxaiTiination oC lIig academic crddtgntialu 
of the MJC faculty shcMod a favorable comparison with national 
qualifications* Using the local etatistlcs mentioned In the 
introduction section of this paper, the following roBults of 
the MJC faculty preparation are noted: doctorates (15 percent) 
4ind inastezs dc^grees (85 parcent) * 

Personality as a Factor in Teaching Strategy 

Although this sttifly did not deal directly with the pro- 
Jess ioncil personaiities of the teaching faculty at MJC, it 
is recogniaed that thara are factors of attitudea an^d feelingr* 
that contribute to the teacher *s effectiveness^ A clasei-* 
fication of teacher personalities that appears to ba applicablrj 
to the MJC faculty has been niade by McKaefery (19 59^ pp- 2--4) 

Three types of teachers are Identified according to how 
they valxie the student as compared with subject matter* The 
first identified is the specialist. This is the teacher who 
loves his subject matter above all other considerat.lons* He 
may or inay not. have a doctorate degree^ but his self'-satis^ 
faction coines from developing a reputation for being a good 
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i^hola^^ tar maKing demanding aesi laments artd fo^ niaintMriirig 
high standards by fl^inkirig thirty perceJ^t ozr more ciC his 
stud^iits . He may be rr,ore iiitereBted in res&arch thart tii 
taaching , 

The B^coM type is the generalist. He is mctm ^Oftcere^nefl 
with tine taaching procsss thaii witn scholarship in auubjcc^ 
mattet* rjaia type of teachar has ^oine academic infeeresi:^^ 
aad grobabi^y more interest in subject matter tliaji ill et^clein-fca^ 
biit his primary l^itereat is finding better metliods o£ integrate* 
iag and org^aiii^ing eiabject matter that stMents eatii lave 
mDie birsadth in their studiaB, 

Tlie third type is the stud©iit--^eeJitered teac^or^ \^3id im 
mo 16 confer J^ed v?ith the student' fl need^ artd jrc^blBrao than 
with the mastety of a specialised £i©M o£ siudy. S^<h teach- 
ers are Likely to try escperimentaX teaohing tec:hntg|U(*s mnS 
to attempt tD make thaix courses ^ele'H/arit and miita.bl<! to 
th^ Indiv^idml capacities and irite^tfosts off s^ucaenfe®, 

Monroe (1972, p. 2 S3) aonGL\ta©B that a cjocA tmh0%^% ahnmt 
be identified by personcility tests^ Howexrer j an att^ffipt wa^ 
mde in thi^ study to identify (hy toaahin^ ^tMtpg^y) tha MJC 
faculty acacrdlng to the three al^^SQ^ na^M above* ?Ihis did 
call for Bonm subjective judgenteiits ori the patt of th^ v?ti.t(3r, 
Kowver"/ in vi^^w of the eie\/en ye^j^a of cL^ssroorn toa^hii^^ 
expe^ienco In the community aollcij©, thea© j udgemoiitB may be 
corisidered as being sound froni a torkablo iitaiidpoiiit, For^ 
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example, a teacher vho flepends solely upon the lecture 
method ill the Goranuiiity ccllege classroonn^ ^here there are 
gjeat tndi^fidual diJfearences in learning styles^ would be 
classified as a specialist,. 

The applicatior of learning theories is throiigh the 
t^aahiiig strategies eKiployed by f acuity members* Currently, 
tHere is no institutional plan at MJC that provides for the 
tinprovejnent of these strategies, Preliniinary investigation 
aiia observation showed the MJC faculty to compare favorably 
with aoOTnunlty college faculties nationally in the areas of 
ac^ademic preparatlcn and professional personalitiee. 

The ntaln thrust cf this study was to doauttient the extent 
of teaching strategies being practiced at MJC and to make 
teODinmeiiaatlDna fox the improvement of these atrategiea. 
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PROCEDURES 



introduction 

In this section a description of the aoJiat^uction and 
admi^iistxaticn of the data colleotion instrument that was 
used In this study is given* 

The discussion of the adininistr ation o£ the instriiment 
amouTits to a description of the random sampllrig prQcess 
that was used; and the identifieatlon of th© sample that 
was generated from the popuLation studied, There is also 
a di^aussioii of data aontxoL problems that were ineountared* 

The coMtiantary on th€ coKBtruction of the data collection 
ins truirieiit deals with two aondttions,' (1) how th^ instriment 
was conatructed^ and (2) ^hy It vas constracted acaordlng to 
a particular format*, 

Constructlori of the Ina truinent 

i 

How the InstrumeJit was Construoted 



The primary concern in constructing the instrument 
was to make every effort to ensure that It WPuldt measure 
"real world" data, h search of the literature revealed three 
types of ijistruments that wbtb judged iuitable for the 
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purpose of this study s (1) a Btructured interview^ Kerllnger 
(1964, 469) r (2) a nominal scaLe questionnaire^ Kerlinger 
(1964^ p. 42 2)^ and (3) an essay respoiise questionnaire, Kelle 
(1974) . 

A £oxm, for possible use of each of three instruments 
mentioned in the previous paragraph ^as i^ritten. The value 
of these inBtrunients was analyzed in the conteKt of the type 
of data to hm collected and the target population. Froiti 
this base I the essay response questionnaire as described by 
Kelley (1974 3 w^as judged as being most applicable for the 
study* 

A revised forin o£ the assay response questionnaire 
was devaloped and used as the data gathering instrUTneiit 
(Appanaix 1) * 



The first survey instrumeiit considered t^as a structured 
intervie'w schedule as described by Kerling^r (1964, p. 46 9)^ 
This would hmvB allowed for great latitude and would have 
provided rauch data* However r the administration of this 
instrument ^ould not have been ffeasible mthin the given 
time constraints o£ this study. Therefore it was rejected 
on the basis of being too time aonsu^iing * 

The second potential data gathering device considered 
was a nomnal scale questiorinaire (Kerliriger^ 1964 , p, 422). 
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If this questionnaire had been usea la the stufi/, it would 
ha^^e consisted of identifying the generally accepted teach- 
ing strategies and the faculty members would have been asked 
to indicate which strategies they difl and did not use. This 
Instrument was rejected because of the fear that these direct 
and specific guestioris TOuld stimulate ceapojises that the 
teachers retained i-n theory, but not in piactice. That is, 
it was rejected on the basis that It would have a tendency 
to neaaure what the teacher knows instead of what he does. 

in view of the above considerations, it was decided that 
a questionnaire requiring an essay response would he the most 
objective and reliable. This type of queationnaire was the 
nioat difficult to answer and therefore voald probably generate 
less returns than a moace. highly structurea questionnaire. 
However,, in view of objectivity, an essay questionnaiace was 
selected. This is the type of instrument proposed by Kelley 
(1974) as being the best for evaluation of Inatruction. 

Staructure of the Instrument 

The queationnaire (Appendix I) had two basic purposes-* 
(1) To Identify the teaching strategies currently being used 
at Manatee Junior Collefe, and (2) to determine if the MJC ■ 
facility has acquired minimal training Im teaching methods 
and learning theories. The questionnaire (Appendtx I) has 
two components 1 (1) The respondent is asfeed^to describa 
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his teaching xnethods , and (2) to indicate v^hether or not 
ha has had a formal course or courses in teachiJig methods 
and psychological learning theories, 

Adnii^istration of the Instriment 

In anticipation of a posEible lo^ returri rate on the 
survey questionnaire , it was dSGided that the iJistrument 
would be diatxibuted to a random sample of the laculty. 
The random sampiiiig 'was accompli shed by the use off a "randoiti 
genera ting fuaiction, " This function vas written in FORTRAN IV 
prograimiing language (Appendix V) ^ and fed via punched cards 
into the Manatee Junior College IBM 360/40 oomptitBr, From 
the prograni^ a random sainple of twenty^five faotitly members 
was generated. This sample, accoraiiig to instrtictor nun^eri 
contained the following outcoines : 159# 005, 105^ 141, 247| 
285, 215, 134 , 143, 115, 434, 222^ 230, 261, 238^ 447, 302, 
256 , 304, 234, 004,. 334, 277, 174, 008, 

In an attempt to obtain as many returiis %g poselble, 
the data gathering instrunient (Appendix^ I) vas hand-dellveredl 
to each ffaeulty member whose nmrODer appeared in random sample* 
To further encQurage responses^ one \^eek after the delivery 
a phone call was placed to each faculty who had not yet 
responded. At the end of the second week^ twenty-^three of 
the twenty^-five participants had responded* rhia gave a 
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return rate of niTiety-'two percent. The results and con- 
clusions of this study was based upon these twenty-three 
randomly seleated faculty members* 
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RESULTS 



An analysis of the returned guestionriaires (A.ppandls I) 
revealed sixteen distinct teaching techniques being employed 
at Manatee Junior College. These strategies (techniques) 
and their symbolic representations are listed in the folLowiag 
table. Also listed in this table is the percentage of the 
respondents who used a particular strategy. 



Percentage DiBtribution Table 



TEACHING STRACTBGY 
IDENTIFrED 



SYMBOLIC 
REPRESINTATION 



PIHCENT OV RESPONDEMTS 
USING THE STRATlGr 



Audio-Vis uaL Ald-S A 

Discussion B 

Demonstration C 

Guest Speakers d 
Homework & Probleni-Solving ,1 
Independent Study ' 

Individual Instruetion G 

Lab Activities H 

Lecture 1 

Review of Teats J 
Reaaarch & Terin Papers • K 

Role Playing L 

Self-Evaluation M 

Small Group Work N 

Skits 0 

Special Projects p 



35 
65 
30 

4 
22 

8 
43 
26 
91 
13 

4 
13 

9 
17 

4 
13 
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In Appendix IV thtjce Is a matriK displaying the strat- 
egies indicated by respoiidenta * The strategies forrn columns 
of matrix and respottdeiit numbers constitute the rows. The 
last two colunms of the matrix contain the respoiises to 
guestions two and three of the questionnaire*^ Appendix III 
coiitains a graphic representation of the perceritage table. 

No attempt has been mads to write precise definitions 
for each of the teaahing strategies identified by the gues- 
tionnaire responses, it is assumed that these terms have 
been used as the responaeiits perceiv^ed them in a normal 
working context . 

Not surprisingly^ the most popular teaching device 
of the MJC sample was the lecture. The graph In Ajppendix 
III shows that ninety^-one percent of the sample use this 
methods In view of the statement made by Haliaos (1975, p. 4 66} 
that "the worst way to teach is to talk" which is shared by 
many others, this high peraentage rate could be of concern* 
However ^ an examination of the data display matrix (Appendix 
ivjshows that only one respondent depends solely on the leatti^e 
method. In tact, fo^ty-eigfht percent of the respondents 
augment the lecture method with at least three additional 
teaching devices. This auggesta no effort should be made 
to eliminate the leoture, but more attention should be de- 
voted to its more jadlcious use. 
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These results shov that the MJC faculty balieves that 
student participation is an importarit component of the 
learning prooes. This is evidenceca by the statistic 
showing that sixty-five perceiit of the sample uses the 
discussion technique as a teaching strategy. Although 
this study did not attempt to measure the success of the 
discussion technique it does doc\iiTient the existence of a 
core of, the MJC faculty who believe the student should be 
a responsible participant in his own educatioii. The rel- 
atively wide variety of teaching strategies employed by most 
of the respondefits indicates that moat of the MJC faculty 
would be clasaifiea as generalist. There weiE six respon- 
dente' who showed they used less than three strategies; these 
would be clasaifiea as specialist (as defined in the Background 
and Significance section). There were no responses on the 
gueationnaires that indicated a classification of student- 
centered. 

An unexpeoted result was the low number of the respondents, 
thirty-five percent, using audio-visual aids as part of their 
teaching techni^uss. Manatee Junior College has excellent 
audio-visual resources and it was surprising to find they 
had such a relatively low utilization. In view of the proven 
value of the use of audio-visual ^dds , an investigation as 
to why they are not being used more at Manatee Junior College 
should be und©rtaken. 
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hn interesting outcome of this study was the un-- 
eMpectad numbers of faculty meters giv^ing students 
individual instruction. The pircentage distribution 
table shows that individual instruction had more pop^ 
ularity than the demonstration technique* Although 
this technique was used by only forty-- three percent of 
the faculty, this is evidence that there is concern for 
individual differences* At least, this result suggeBts 
that a receptive faculty group could be formed to study 
soine of the more recent individualiged learning programs. 
If WJC is going to continue to operate successfuHy with 
the open-door policy which generates a student body with 
a vide range of individual learning differences^ more of 
the faculty must make use of individual instruction tech- 
niques . 

Homework and problem-SQlvingf and lab activities were 
used respectively by twenty-^ two and twenty--siK peraent of 
the faculty. These are traditional teaching strategies 
and their relatively low use \mB not anticipated. One 
possible eKplanation might be the high student/teacher 
ratio at MJC, The teacher who confronted with large 
n\inibers of students is likely to avoid teaching strategies 
that consiime a great deal of hi® time. At least this 
result is cause for concern and it is a topic that should 
be explored through an activity such as a faculty workshop. 

m 



The remainirig eight strategies ide,ntl£ied by this 
study were used by less than fifteen percant of the sample. 
This is probably due to the degree of concern for teaching 
inethodology by the various academic departments. It is 
also probably due in part to subject area and class size* 
This "ia not to imply that certain methods niust be precluded 
on the basis of class si2e and subject matter, but to empha-* 
mizB that certain methods, such as the lecture, are used 
because of their ease of application and not because they 
are necessarily the best methods knovm. This result shows 
that many effective teaching strategies are available and 
are not being practioed by a substantial percentage of the 
faculty* 

S^iT^ary 

This study revealed siscteen distinct teaching, strategies 
that were employed by the WJC faculty. Only three of these 
atrategies: discussion, individual inatruction, and lecture 
^ere used by more than forty percent of the faculty* The 
nsKt two most popular techniques were audio^viaual aids and 
demonstration which were used by thirty-^flve percent and 
thirty percent of the faculty respectively* The remaining 
eleven strategies had a popularity of less than thirty percent 
with the faculty and could not be considered as having wide-- 
spread use* 
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An examination of the data display matrix (Appendix 
H) shov?s that eighty^-three percent of the sample hax^a 
had courses in both teaching methods and psychological 
learning theories. This suggests that a substantial 
base of faculty menders exists who would be receptive to 
a study program for improving and augmenting teaching 
methodology * 
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RECOmENDATIONS 



The purpose of this section is to propose a model 
for iti-BBXvLa^ trailing that vlll improve and augment the 
teaching methcdologf at Manatee Junior College * The need 
for this proposed model was based upon the outcomes in 
the resalts section of this study. The model itself is a 
derivative of aii in-^servica program proposed by Garrison 
{1?7 5, pp 18) , The objectlv^e is to present a model that will 
be feasible within the aoiistraints of the Manatee Junior 
College operatioii^ These constraints are the flrst-^hanS 
observatioris gainefl by the writer during a ten-^year member- 
ship of the MJC facalty, They include the personalities 
and relatlonshipa amoiig faculty and administration as well 
mm the limitations of time and budget, 

Tlie target of this proposed in^servicie program is a 
campus-^wiae inipact on the total college instruotional tactias. 
It \fill deliberately av^oid those activities whose pr isnary 
function is to enrich the individual Instructor, but usually 
fall short of instutioiial impact* At this point it should be 
admitted that the avcidaiice of those activities is in fiireet 
conflict with sortie portions of a recent professional develop- 
ment program presentea by Hoem (1975, p- 32)^ The primary 
difference between the i^-service program proposed in this 
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paper and that proposed by Hoem xb one of emphasis. 
Hoeni's program concHmtratcB on GnrichmQnt of t\m individual 
instructor rather than a general plan for campuB-^wide 
impact with thcj cnrlclimcnt uf individual inotructoro ql] a 
component. 

With regard to the comments in the previous paragraph, 
a statement is now given an to v;hat the in^-aervice program 
should not bei 

(1) It should not be a plan that calls for an individual 
faculty member to take advanced courses in his field 
of specialization. 

(2) It should not be a ahort-term project such ae partiai-- 
pation in conferences ^ simlnara, workshops or national 
conventions that entail out--of-area travel. 

(3) It should not be long-^term leaves. These may well provide 
individual enrichment/ but they are not likely to have 
any college-wide impact. 

(4) It should not be a program that serves as the means for 
administrators to relay Information or expectations to 
faculty. 

(5) It should not be an additional function of some adminis- 
trator with full^load responsibilities. This would almont 
guarantee that the in-*service program will not get the 
attention it requires to be successful. 



(6) It Hhould not hm a hidden method of teacher evfiluation. 
Some LaachGrs have a slightly paranoid view, and the 
bost way to combat it Ui to make bho in-Bervice program 
opriH and voluntary. 

(7) It should not be a npeech by an imported export with no 
planned follow-up. This has been tried at Manatee Junior 
College and the effoct hafi been negative. 

Before an effective in-service program can be implemented, 
a healthy faculty attitude muBt exist. It is believed that 
such an attitude will be reallEed if the faculty will accept 
the following four basic premises: 

(1) A college should be a learning place for its faculty as 
Well as its students, 

(2) Improved personal-professional developrnent leads in- 
evitably to the improvement of performance and curriculum 
development 

(3) The only certainty in the coming years about the community 
college, their programs and their clientele is that these 
will be in a continuous state of change. Therefore, the 
primary objective of an in-service program should be to 
provide the facubly with the necessary intellectual and 
attitude tools and methods to deal with this change flex"^ 
ibly and productively, 

(4) All in--service programs should be f aGUlty--originated^ 
faculty-devQloped and if possible f aculty^adroinistered. 



The concept of the proposed in-Gervice program is 
simple . The baeic idea is to makm use of consultanto 
through a Beriesi of workBhops that arra originated and 
devaloped by the faculty. The ef f ectiivGnesg of the 
prograJti dGpenda primarily upon tha selection of a quali- 
fied consultant and the support and cominitment of the 
faculty. 

Salection of a Coneultant 

A consultant selectud to serve as a resource person 
in these workshops must be a person to have the expertise 
in Helping faculty groups find ways to eolve their own 
problems, A consultant with a special "package" to sell 
should not be selected unless it has been determined that 
the nature of the package will respond to the problem at 
hand. The consultant should be hired on the basis of sound 
recoimnendations from on-^board faculty and/or colleagues 
from other colleges* He should not be chosen on hearsay or 
supposed reputation. A poorly chosen consultant may have 
a negative effect by making the faculty suspicious of the 
next so-called "expert" brought to the campus. 

Before a consultant is actually hired he should be 
made aware djL writing^ of the problems he is expected to 
respond to and he should reply as to his proposed responses 
to the problem. After the communications have transpired^ 
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a sound judgement as to the worth of a consultant can 
be made* The major point to keep in mind when hiring a 
consultant is not to select a person whose primary skill 
is in giving "inspirational speeches," but instead a per- 
son's main contritiution should be to help the faculty 
develop the necessary tools to continue to solve their 
problems on their own. 

Due to the nature of the operating structure of 
Manatee Junior College i the faculty coOTnitment to an in-- 
service prQjrram could probably best be obtained through 
the Paculty Senate. This approach was successful in ob- 
taining college-^wide support for the creation of a learning 
enhancement center* The faculty's role in the establishment 
of the learning enhancement center was similar to the commit- 
ment needed for the proposed in=*service program in the sense 
that it was f aculty-^originated and f aculty-^developed* 

Originating the Program 

Step one is to present the concept of the in-^service 
program to the Professional Affairs Committee of the Faculty 
Senate, This committee would study the proposed program 
for its merit and feasibility and make any changes it deemed 
necessary (past experience with conunittees suggests this will 
surely happen) . The Professional Affairs Committee would 
then present the program to the entire senate In the form 
of a recommendation. It would be emphasi?:tid that participation 
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in the program woruld be voluntary. After the program has 
been ratified by the Faculty Senate, it would be submitted 
to the administration for their approval and funding. 

Implementation of the Program 

Subsequent to adininistrative approval of the program^ 
the President of the Faculty Senate would serve as its 
coordinator* He would work with the Executive Committee of 
the Faculty Senate to implement the program* The first task 
of the coordinator and his committee would be to determine 
areas in which the faculty desires improvement of teaching 
methodology, A good place to start would be to survey the 
faculty with a questionnaire listing the sixteen teaching 
strategies identified in this study and ask them to indicate 
their study topic preference. The faculty should also be 
requested to augment the strategies listed by stating any 
other areas of interest. 

As the survey develops ^ the coordinator and his committee 
will see patterns of similar needs. The coordinator should 
then be able to establish a list of apparent priority problems 
and select what appears to be the most pressing one as being 
the point of departure. The coordinator should call together 
interested faculty in this area and make sure the priority 
identified is of genuine concern* With this same faculty 
group f refine the problem to the point where there is 
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a clear consensus. At this point the coordinator should 
obtain a consultant to deal with the identified problem. 

Based upon faculty response to previously conducted 
faculty retreats, the consultant should be used through a 
two-day workshop. The administration should grant the 
interested faculty released time from classes on a Friday 
afternoon. The workshop could then be conducted on Priday 
afternoon^ Friday evening and Saturdciy, The coordinator 
should make sure the V7orkshop is not so highly structured as 
to prevent the faculty from focusing on their priority problem. 

Initially, the In^-service program should be planned for 
three workshops per academic year; one during the fall sem- 
ester and two during the spring semester. Only one workshop 
is suggested for the fall semester because of special problems 
generated with incoming freshmen « The first workshop could 
probably be most effectively condncted during the first week 
in November; the second during the first week in February 
and the third in the middle of April. 

Cost and Fundin g 

Consultant fees vary widely and it is not possible to 
give an exact cost figure. However, if $200 per day is used 
as a reference point and considering expenses as $300 per 
visit, the cost per workshop would be only $700, This amounts 
to an annual cost of $2,100 for three workshops. This Lu a 
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small BUme to pa^ when the possible professional growth 
and improved curriculuin and inotruction are considered* - 

Manatee Junior College is fortunate in having a 
$50^000 annual budget for staff and program developments 
Using the $2^100 as the total cost of this proposed in-* 
service program^ the expenditures of implementation would 
represent only four percent of the staff and program de- 
velopment fund. This is the type of program that is 
encouraged by the guidelines of this fund and it is the 
type of program that should heiva direct benefit to the MJC 
students , 

Summary 

This recommendation is a proposed in-service program 
for the professonal development of the Manatee Junior College 
Faculty. It is to be f aculty'^originated^ faculty-developed 
and f aculty-^administered* The idea of the program is to use 
consultants through a series of two-^day workshops, Participm 
tion at the workshops is to be voluntary and the problems to 
be pursued are to be identified by the facutly 
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since iriost of the staff and program developinent fundo 
have been ancumbered for the current year, implementation 
of the proposed program will not be possible until the 1975 
76 academic year* However i the Academic Dean and the Piresi 
dent of the Faculty Senate believe the plan has merits und 
it will thoroughly be considered as a campue-wide pro j sot 
for the 1975--76 academic year. 
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APPENDIX I 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR A PRACTICtIM 
PREPARED FOR NOVA UNIVERSITY 
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QUESTIONNAIREi FOR A PRACTICUM 
PREPARED FOR NOVA UNIVERSITY 

To The RespQndent i 

This questionnaire is an attempt to measure the teaching 
strategies being employed by the faculty at Manatee Junior 
College. Would you please write a brief, oonQise eassay 
listing those techniques and methods that you actually use 
in your attempt to accomplish your teaching objectives* Keep 
in mind that only "real-world" data la solicited; please do 
not list methods that you do not use* Use extifa sheets if 
necessary. 



Part I* Discuss the teaching strategies you use in the 
attainment of your teaching objectives* 
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Part II. 

1^ Have you had at least one formal course in teackli^ method? 
Yea No ^ 

2, Have you had at least one formal course in psychological 
theories? 
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APPENDIX II 
DEFINITIONB OF TEACHING STRATEGY SYMBOLS 



i4: 
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DEPINITIONS OF TEACHING STRATEGY SYMBOLS 



Teaching Strategy Symbol 

Audio^Visual Aids A 

Discussion B 

Demonstration C 

Guest Speakers D 

Homework St Problem^Solving E 

Independeiit Study F 

Individual Instruotion G 

lab Activities H 

lecture I 

Review of Tests J 

Research & Term Papers K 

Role Playing L 

, Self ^Evaluation M 

Small Group Work N 

Skits 0 

SpeGial Projects P 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX III 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION GRAPH OP TEACHING STRATEGIES 
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Percentage Distribution Graph of Teaching Strategiea ^ 
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See Appendix II for definitions of symbols 
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APPINDIX IV 



DATA DISPLAY MATRIX 
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APPINDIX V 



COMPUTER PROGRAM TO GENERATE 
NINE-DIGIT RANJDOM NUMBER FUNCTION 
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COMPUTER PROGRAM TO GENERATE 
NlNl-DIGIT RMDOM NUMBER PUNCTION 



PUNCTION TO PRODUCE MINE-DIGIT RMJDOM NmfflER 



FUNCTION RNG(N) 



1 N3 - N * 3 
X 2 N2 ^ N * 2 



3 IF (N3 - 999999883) 1, 1, 5 
5 N3 ^ N3 - 999999883 
GO TO 3 

,7 IF (N2 - 999999883) 9, 9, 8 
8^ N2 « N2 - 999999883 
\ GO TO 7 

9 \ N - N2 + N3 

10 If (N - 999999883) 11, 11, 10 

11 N - 999999999 

12 RETURN 

\ 

C THE \ VALUE RITUK^ED PROM EACH USE OP THE FUNCTION SHOULD 

BE THE ARGUMENT FOR THE NEKT USB 

\ 
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